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Shall Ballot Be 
Granted at 18? 


Question of a Lower Voting 
Age for Young People 
Has Been Raised 


T what age should a person first 
be allowed to vote? In 47 of our 
states, the citizen much reach 21 be- 
fore he can cast his ballot. Georgia 
alone permits voting at 18. 

From now on, there is likely to be 
considerable discussion as to whether 
our whole nation should follow Geor- 
gia’s example and lower the voting age. 
The issue is arising because of the 
fact that teen-agers are being drafted 
to serve in the armed forces. Nine- 
teen-year-olds are being taken already, 
and defense officials are seeking to 
have the draft age cut to 18. There- 
fore, many people ask this question: 
“If our nation regards a person as old 
enough for military service, are we 
justified in saying that he is still too 
young to vote?” 

At least two measures involving the 
voting age are now before Congress. 
One, introduced by Representative 
Edwin Hall of New York, would extend 
the voting privilege to all persons 
in the armed services, regardless of 
age. Another, by Representative Ar- 
thur Klein—also of New York, would 
amend the U. S. Constitution so as to 
lower the voting age to 18 throughout 
the nation. 

The first of these two measures can 
be put into effect if it is passed by both 
houses of Congress and signed by the 
President. The second, as a Constitu- 
tional Amendment, would need to be 
passed by a two-thirds majority in 
each house, and then approved by three 
fourths of the states. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 


IN COMMUNIST RUSSIA, the government controls all property and every individual activity 


Political and Economic Systems 


The World Witnesses a Great Struggle of Ideas. 
ism, Socialism, and Communism Are Involved in Fight for Supremacy 


HERE is a clash of both political 

and economic systems in the world 
today. Russia, by means of propa- 
ganda and force, is trying to line up 
nations behind her political and eco- 
nomic ideas. The United States gov- 
ernment, through the Voice of Amer- 
ica and other agencies, is giving world 
publicity to our systems of govern- 
ment and industry, both of which are 
entirely different from those of the 
Soviet Union. 

Let us first examine the economic 
conflict which is taking place. It in- 
volves this question: Should the gov- 
ernment own all or many industries 
of a nation, and strictly regulate the 
remainder, or will greater progress 
be achieved by a maximum of private 
industry and a minimum of govern- 
ment control? 


Our country’s answer to this ques- 
tion, of course, is well known. We 
believe in as much free enterprise as 
Russia stands on the other 
side and supports government owner- 
ship and control. Most of the politi- 
cally free nations of the world have 
lined up, or are lining up, somewhere 
between the opposite economic posi- 
tions represented by America and the 
Soviet Union. 

Under the American plan of free 
enterprise, or capitalism, nearly all 
the farms, factories, railways, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, radio and 
television stations, newspapers, retail 
stores, repair shops, banks, and other 
businesses are owned by private per- 
sons or corporations. The federal 
government operates the post offices, 
produces a considerable amount of 


possible. 





A Martian Visitor Looks at Us 
By Walter E. Myer 


VISITOR from 

Mars, making a 
hurried trip to the 
earth, and observ- 
ing superficially the 
forms of animal 
life, might be im- 
pressed by the relative weakness of the 
human race. He would note that cer- 
tain of the animals are far stronger than 
man, swifter of movement, with more 
acute senses of hearing, taste, and smell. 
Many are sturdier, capable of thriving 
under conditions that man could not 
endure. As physical specimens they 
might well be rated above the human 
inhabitants of the planet. 

The Martian visitor, after his brief 
survey, might wonder how the frail 
human had come into possession of the 
earth, bringing the stronger animals 
under control, unless he had come upon 
this vital fact: man can learn more than 
the animals can. He has found out how 
to educate himself. 


Walter E. Myer 


Man delves into the past, and uses the 
experience of those who have gone be- 
fore him. He fashions instruments for 
defense. He causes complicated ma- 
chines to do his bidding. Through edu- 
cation he learns to think, to reason, to 
achieve mastery. 

Man is equipped with curiosity which 
prods him on toward knowledge. “All 
men,” said Aristotle, “desire by nature 
to know.” 

Stringfellow Barr, former president 
of St. John’s College, agrees with Aris- 
totle in the main, but he points out that 
some people seem not to want knowl- 
edge just as some seem not to want food. 
But, he says, “if a man stops wanting 
food, there’s something the matter with 
him physically. If he stops wanting to 
learn, there’s something the matter with 
him mentally. By nature he has to eat— 
and he has to learn. If he stops eating 
his stomach shrinks, his body grows 
thin, his face gets pale. If he stops 
learning his mind shrinks, his thoughts 


get thin, his talk gets pale and boring.” 

There is a limit to the amount one 
can eat. There is no limit to what he 
may learn. The more he learns the 
sharper his appetite for learning be- 
comes. The farther he goes with his 
education, the more unlike the animal 
he becomes; the more he assumes the 
full stature of man. 

Rich fields of adventure lie before the 
mentally curious—before those who are 
energetic, alert, and ambitious. They 
may study history and relive the dra- 
matic moments of the past. They may 
turn to science and uncover the mys- 
teries of the universe. 

But if one is to travel this adventurous 
and inspiring road he must not, while in 
school or during later life, lose the 
appetite for learning. 

Education is a never-ending process, 
started in school and continued forever 
after. The student’s job is to get the 
right start—to help permanent habits of 
reading and thinking. 


Democracy, Capital- 


electricity, and owns the young atomic 
power industry. Some 
cities also own and manage a few en- 
terprises, such as transportation lines, 
water works, power plants, and the 
like. But most economic activities in 
the nation are in private hands. 

The businesses owned by private 
persons and companies are not, of 
course, entirely free from public regu- 
lation. In times of war crisis, such 
as the present, the government wields 
a far-reaching control over industry. 
Even in peacetime, it maintains some 
supervision over the business life of 
the nation. For example, it regulates 
the banking system, lays down certain 
rules which must be followed by labor 
unions and employers who carry on 
business state lines, and en- 
gages in other supervisory activities. 

How much public regulation of in- 
dustry there should be at any particu- 
lar time is always a source of debate 
and controversy. Nevertheless, while 
many Americans favor government 
controls of one kind or another, the 
overwhelming majority of people in 
this country believe in a maximum of 
free enterprise and private ownership. 
They are opposed to government own- 
ership except in rare instances. They 
do not want any more public controls 
than appear to be absolutely necessary. 

Directly opposite from the American 
economic system is the Russian. The 
farms, factories, railways, mines, 
stores, and nearly all other industries 
and businesses in that country are 
owned and managed by the govern- 
ment. In some cases, the people are 
supposed to own their farm or indus- 
trial enterprises collectively, but ac- 
tually they are mere employees of the 
state. They run these enterprises 
exactly as the government tells them. 

Hours, wages, and other labor con- 
ditions in Russia are decided by pub- 
lic officials. Workers must get per- 
mission, which is usually refused, to 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Rival Systems 


(Continued from page 1) 


go from one job to another if they are 
dissatisfied with their wages or with 
their employment situation in general. 
They cannot engage in strikes under 
any circumstances. 

The Soviet government makes plans 
for the development of industries, old 
or new. It builds factories and even 
entire cities. It decides what shall be 
produced on the farms and in all in- 
dustries. 

It is a fact, of course, that the Rus- 
sian people, either under government 
ownership or back in the pre-Commu- 
nist days, have never come close to 
achieving the American standard of 
living. Last year, the average income 
per person in Russia was only $308; 
in the United States, it was $1,453. 
The average American has four times 
as much living space in his home or 
apartment as the average Russian oc- 
cupies. 

There is only one radio for every 36 
people in Russia, while in our country 
there is one for every other person. 
Americans have 23 times as many tele- 
phones as the Russians. We have 
about one passenger car for every four 
people; in Russia, there is one for 
every 186 people. The Russian stand- 
ard of living simply cannot be com- 
pared with the American. Our indus- 
trial output as a whole is five times 
greater than that of Russia. 

Nevertheless, the Communist lead- 
ers and members hold doggedly to 
their system, convinced that it offers 
a better hope for the future than does 
capitalism. They insist that govern- 
ment officials will work much more for 
the public welfare than will private 
business and industrial leaders who, 
they say, “are primarily interested in 
profits for themselves.” 

Nearly all Americans are equally 
convinced that capitalism or free en- 
terprise has been and will continue to 
be by far the best economic system. 
They argue their case in this way: 

“Under private industry, people 
know that the harder they work and 
think, the larger their financial re- 
wards will be. Competition and the 
profit system stimulate business and 
inventive initiative, whereas govern- 
ment ownership stifles individual en- 
terprise. American economic progress 
has never been approached by a system 
of government ownership.” 

Before World War II, Russia was 
the only Communist country. Private 
ownership of industry was the main 
system among the European nations, 
though there had been public owner- 
ship of certain industries in a number 
of countries for many years. 
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COMMUNISTS destroy free elections ... 


Since the war, the trend has been 
toward increasing government owner- 
ship and control. Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and other European lands controlled 
by the Soviet government have placed 
their farms and industries under pub- 
lic ownership or management. Most 
Yugoslavian factories and stores are 
government-owned. China is now 
adopting the economic ideas of Russia. 

The movement toward government 
ownership and control has also been 
in evidence in a number of non-Com- 
munist countries. For example, Swe- 
den, which had considerable public 
ownership even before World War II, 
has more now. In England, a number 
of the big basic industries, such as 
coal mining, electric-power plants, and 
railroads, have been taken over by the 
government. In France, Italy, and 
Belgium, the trend is toward a large 
measure of government ownership. 

Most Americans, believing as they 
do that our system of industry is bet- 
ter than the collectivist or socialist 
system, look with concern upon the 
growth of government ownership. 
They do not like the economic trend 
in the world today. They hope that 
nations will gradually return to sys- 
tems of free enterprise and private 
industry. 





Political Differences 











Now let us turn our attention to the 
general political scene in the world 
today. Even though the economic 
systems of such countries as Britain 
and France are partly like Russia’s, 
their political systems do not resemble 
the Soviet one at all. Public decisions 
in these lands are made by democratic 
rather than dictatorial methods. The 














- « « freedom of religion .. . 


people have the same political freedom 
and privileges we enjoy. 

The British government, for exam- 
ple, did not take over industries until 
a majority of the Parliament elected 
by the people decided upon such a 
course. Those who believed in govern- 
mental control of industry did not 
think of staging a revolution, in which 
private property should be taken from 
the owners by force. 

Consequently, the British govern- 
ment, although owning a number of 
the nation’s large industries, remains 
democratic. The people choose their 
officials and decide their public poli- 
cies in free and fair elections in which 
all parties may participate. 

This is the big difference between 
partly socialist countries, such as Brit- 
ain, Sweden, France, and Italy, and 
Communist nations such as Russia. 
Here are some of the freedoms which 
Americans and other democratic peo- 


ples possess and which Communists, 
wherever they are in control, have 
stamped out: : 

Elections and Politics. Jn the United 
States the people are supreme, and the 
government is their servant. The U.S. 
Constitution and the constitutions of 
the states guarantee the right of 
American citizens to choose their 
leaders. Voting is done by secret bal- 
lot, so citizens may mark their choices 
without being watched. 

Candidates of the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and minor parties are free to 
seek the support of the people. No 
one party has a complete and perma- 
nent upper hand. 

A winning candidate holds office for 
the term to which he is elected. After 
that he must seek re-election in order 
to remain in office. A losing candidate 
can criticize the actions of the winner, 
and can try, in the next election, to 
defeat the man holding office. 














. . » free speech and press .. . 


In Russia, the government is su- 
preme, and the people are its servants. 
Control is in the hands of a small 
group of leaders. There are elections, 
but these are handled in such a way 
that there is no danger of the leaders’ 
losing power. 

Only one slate of candidates appears 
on the ballot. Voters are compelled 
to go to the polls and mark their bal- 
lots openly so that there may be a big 
turnout in favor of the Communist 
leaders. Any voter daring to display 
opposition, by failing to vote or by 
marking his ballot “no,” would receive 
harsh treatment. 

The Communist Party is the only 
party permitted to exist. Many years 
ago it stamped out all opposition in 
Russia, and Communists have done 
the same thing when they have gained 
power in other lands. They have im- 
prisoned or killed opposition leaders 
who would not support them. 

Speech and Press. In the United 
States, we are guaranteed the right 
to speak, write, and publish what we 
please. We may either criticize or 
praise those who are in office. 

In Communist Russia, there is no 
such thing as freedom of speech or 
press. Everything that is said or 
written must be in praise and support 
of the group in power. Criticism is 
permitted only against citizens or 
groups that are not working hard 
enough to carry out the plans of the 
government. 

Assembly. Our right to assemble 
freely means a great deal to us in 
America. Here we may get together, 
without fear, to make political plans, 
to hear speeches, and to show either 
support or opposition for the men in 
office. 

In the Soviet Union, people may not 
hold meetings to suit themselves. If 
they do get together, it must be to 
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demonstrate support of the govern- 
ment and to learn its wishes. 

Court Trials. Jn our country, a per- 
son accused of crime must have a fair 
trial. He is considered innocent until 
proved guilty, and he can be convicted 
of serious crimes only by a jury of 
citizens. He can take his case to 
higher courts in an attempt to prove 
his innocence. 

The Soviet leaders imitate some of 
these methods, but do not carry them 
out in spirit. The accused person in 
Russia is treated in just the way that 
the government wants him to be. He 
has no rights and no real chance to 
escape punishment if the government 
wants him punished. 

Search and Seizure. American po- 
lice may not ruthlessly search a per- 
son’s home or seize him for arrest. 
Instead they must obey certain rules 
which are set up to protect individual 
rights. 

Russian police, however, may search 
and arrest as much as they please. The 
only reason they need give is that they 
are carying out government orders. 
The citizen has no protection against 
them. 

Religion. The American people have 
the right to worship as they please. 
The government does not tell them to 
uphold or oppose any church or reli- 
gious group. 

In the early days of Communist rule, 
the Soviet government closed the 
churches, destroyed freedom of wor- 
ship, and opposed all forms of religion. 
In more recent years, the government 
has permitted a limited number of 
churches to exist, but religious leaders 
are careful to do nothing which will 
displease the government, and they 
must observe many restrictions. Free- 
dom of religion as we know it does 
not exist in Russia. 

Education. In normal times, Amer- 
ican youths and and their parents 
make the decisions concerning educa- 
tion. Students may prepare for ca- 
reers of their own liking. No govern- 
ment department in this country tells 
young people where to go to school, 
what views they must adopt, or how 
many years they can spend in obtain- 
ing an education. (There may, of 
course be postponements of college 
education during periods of crisis.) 
How far students go and how much 
they learn depend to a large extent 
on their own ability. American youths 
may study controversial issues and 
problems affecting their country and 
the rest of the world. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are taught to Russian boys and girls, 
too, but the government is all-power- 
ful over the schools and the pupils. 
The schools teach only what the Com- 
munist leaders order. The Soviet gov- 

(Concluded on page 3, column 1) 
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ernment has the power to say how long 
young people may attend school, what 
they are to study, and what careers 
they are to enter. 

These are some of the vital differ- 
ences between life in a democracy and 
life under communism. We in the 
United States realize, of course, that 
conditions here are not perfect in 
every respect. There is still room for 
progress in living up to our demo- 
cratic ideals and principles. 

The fact remains, however, that we 

‘enjoy a great measure of freedom 
whereas people in Communist lands 
have practically none. What is more, 
the rank-and-file of people in a democ- 
racy are free to correct injustices and 
to move toward higher goals, but, in 
Russia and other Communist 
tries, the common people are not free 
to work toward these goals; they are 
at the mercy of a handful of leaders. 

Each individual in our land can be 

for freely 

speaking in favor of what he believes 
to be right. He can point to injustices 
which he thinks exist, and he can urge 
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constantly striving and 








reforms which he thinks should be 
made. How precious these privileges 
are cannot begin to be appreciated 
unless one has lived or traveled in a 
dictator-controlled land. 





Policy of Force 











Despite the Soviet leaders’ dicta- 
torial treatment of their own people, 
our country and other free nations of 
the world would be willing to try to 
get along with Russia if it weren’t 
for the fact that her government is 
determined to the communist 
system on the rest of the world. The 
Soviet officials are not satisfied with 
merely dominating their own country- 
men—they are fanatically desirous of 
dominating people everywhere. 
There are any number of illustra- 
tions to prove this point, but two stand 
out above all the others. For nearly 
three years after World War II, the 
democratically elected government of 
Czechoslovakia tried very hard to keep 


force 
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on friendly terms with Russia. Its 
officials leaned over backward to coop- 
erate with the Russians, and to be 
good friends with them. They even 
adopted the communist plan of govern- 
ment ownership. But that did not 
save them. 

Early in 1948, Russia gave the sig- 
nal for the Czech Communists, who 
had won only a minority of votes in 
the last free election, to seize power 
by force. They did so, imprisoning 
and killing opposition leaders, and 
placing the nation under the usual iron 
grip of Communism. Since then, Rus- 
sia has controlled Czechoslovakia. 

Another perfect example of Russia’s 
determination to dominate all nations, 
Communist or otherwise, is that of 
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AIR DISTANCES from Moscow to capitals of Europe and the Middle East 


Yugoslavia. The Tito government in 
that believes in communism 
as strongly as the Soviet leaders do. 
Tito was trained in Moscow and is an 
avowed Communist. 

When Russia tried to tell Tito how 
to communize Yugoslavia, 
he balked. He insisted on running his 
country without taking orders from 
the Soviet leaders. They have hated 
him ever since and are trying very 
hard to bring about his downfall. 

So the Russian officials have proved 
that they not only want to communize 
other nations, but they want to control 
and dominate these nations as 
That is what they have done in all the 
European and Balkan lands 
that have fallen under their power. 
Moreover, they encouraged the Korean 
war, wanting that entire land to be 
controlled by Communists who, in 
turn, would be controlled by them. 
And, sooner or later, the Chinese Com- 
munists will find that they cannot get 
along with Russia unless they take 
orders from her. 

Is there any hope, short of war, of 
changing Russia’s aggressive tactics— 
of convincing her that she cannot get 
away with the program she is pursu- 
ing? That is the most important 
question of the hour. 

Most leaders of the free nations are 
convinced that the best hope of chang- 
ing Russia’s mind and her aggressive 
policy is to let her know that we can 
and will exceed her military strength. 
According to this point of view, force 
speaks louder to Russia than all the 
words in the dictionary. 

Thus, it may be that if Russia be- 
comes convinced that her opponents 
are going to outstrip her in military 
power, she may become more reason- 
able and willing to compromise. That 
hope may never materialize, but there 
is at least a chance it will. If it 
doesn’t, the free nations, by having 
built up their military strength, will 
be in a strong position to meet Russia 
on the field of battle. 

So far as the Russian people are 
concerned, they may eventually, by one 
method or another, be able to free 
themselves from tyranny. The sad 
fact is that they have never known 
freedom as it exists in our country 
and in other democratic lands. 
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“Land Reform in tran,” editorial 


in Christian Science Monitor. 


In giving up some of his royal es- 
tates to be sold to the peasants who 
farm them, the Shah of Iran has taken 
a bold step in a much needed direction. 
The act can help stay Communist ex- 
pansion in that Middle Eastern land. 

The new independent farmers will 
need much help—the kind of assist- 
ance our own farmers get from fed- 
land banks, credit 
extension services, and marketing co- 
operatives. If these aids come, there 
should be a genuine improvement of 
living standards in rural Iran. 


eral associations, 


“Attacks on All Fronts Would Spread 
Red Army Thin,” by Edward Crank- 
shaw, Washington Star. 


One widely accepted estimate is that 
has 250 ready for 
action at the present time. That would 
be about 2 million men, So- 
viet divisions average 10,000 men each. 
There is good reason to believe that 
this figure is exaggerated—that Rus- 
sia actually has only 175 divisions. 

The western allies are planning to 
build a European force of 60 divisions. 
Since these divisions are expected to 
contain about 18,000 men each, they 
will add up to around 1,080,000 men. 

Assuming that Russia has 2% mil- 
lion men armed for action (which is 
doubtful) and that she does not in- 
crease this number, she will have 
a little less than 2% times as much 
manpower strength as the western 
European military force will possess 
if present plans are carried out. That 
seems like a substantial superiority, 
but the Russians do not believe in 
making an attack without having at 
least four times as many men as their 
opponents, and preferably six times 
as many. 

Thus, Russia will either have to 
attack immediately to enjoy such su- 
periority, or she will have to build 
still larger forces. Actually, she can- 
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not use all her fighting men in Europe 
anyway, for she needs many troops 
to keep order within Russia and along 
the borders. The western allies, more- 
would undoubtedly have their 
manpower substantially increased by 
assistance from such countries as Yu- 
goslavia, Turkey, and Spain. 

If Russia try to attack on 
all possible fronts at the same time, 
she would spread her forces thin and 
run the risk of having uprisings occur 
in a number of her satellite countries 
So, even though Russia does have great 
manpower strength, and even though 
it will require real strength, resolu- 
tion, and sacrifice to meet her menac- 
ing challenge, she does not have such 
unlimited superiority in numbers as 
to make our 
desperate. 
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“The Man Who Makes Red China 
Tough,” by Yukon Chang, Saturday 
Evening Post. 


The Chinese Communist soldier 
holds the key to World War III. He 
is already active on fronts 
and other anti-Communist armies may 
have to meet him in the future, should 
his leaders pursue their present course. 
What kind of a man is he? 

The average Chinese Red soldier is 
an illiterate farm-boy, conscripted 
from an occupied area. He is green, 
scarcely battle-tested, and armed with 
inferior weapons. As a private, his 
monthly pay is the equivalent of 30 
cents in American money. Yet he has 
great stamina and can get along on 
little food. Endowed with native in- 
telligence and a remarkable memory, 
he takes readily to training. 

The Chinese Communist soldier lives 
under a ruthless discipline. If he 
doesn’t obey, he will be shot. This 
knowledge drives him on in battle. 
Probably nowhere else in the world 
is there such a disregard for human 
life. In this limitless supply of ex- 
pendable manpower lies the Chinese 
Red Army’s strength. 
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The Story of the Week 


School Savings Program 


The United States Treasury De- 
partment is asking all schools to help 
the nation’s defense effort by setting 
up School Savings programs. This is 
a plan which makes it possible for 
students to buy U. S. Defense Stamps 
and Bonds each week at school. Spe- 
cial “Stamp Days” are set aside for 
this purpose. 

Students, teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators have been working to- 
gether to make this program a success. 
A nation-wide drive to encourage 
young people to save money and buy 
Defense Stamps and Bonds is now 
under way. Heading the student activ- 
ities in this campaign is Miriam 
Becker, a 16-year-old junior at Forty 
Fort, Pennsylvania, High School. 

Miss Becker is an honor student at 
her school, and the first girl to be 
chosen for this job since the program 
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MIRIAM BECKER of Forty Fort, Penn- 


sylvania, is the 1951 Savings Stamp girl. 


was started a few years ago. Former 
student representatives are Alton 
Thomas, of Charlottesville, Virginia, 
and Lloyd Lillevig, of South Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Lloyd will con- 
tinue to serve until the end of this 
school year. 

According to Treasury 
about one third of the 
schools now have the School Savings 
plan. During World War II, an esti- 
mated two billion dollars in Govern- 
ment Stamps and Bonds were bought 
by students, a record which it is hoped 
“an be equalled in the present crisis. 

Information on the School Savings 
programs may be obtained from the 
Education Division, U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D.C. 


officials, 
nation’s 


Symbol of Freedom 


A large United States shield, and 
the words, “Strength for the free 
world—from the United States of 
America,” appear on all goods being 
sent to various parts of the globe 
under our foreign aid program. For- 
merly, these items bore the sign, “For 
European Recovery, supplied by the 
USA.” 

The change in markings is not the 
only one that has taken place in our aid 
program in recent months. Officials of 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, the government agency which 
directs this work, say this country is 
rapidly shifting from civilian to mili- 
tary aid. “We must now rally our 
forces to build a defense against ex- 
ternal aggression,” declared ECA Ad- 


ministrator William Foster, recently. 

The job formerly undertaken by 
ECA was to check the growth of com- 
munism in Europe and to build up 
that continent’s economy. These aims, 
observers say, have in general been 
reached. The chief task now facing 
America and its allies, officials point 
out, is to build up military defenses 
as quickly as possible. 

The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration has prepared for high school 
students a handbook explaining all 
important aspects of the Recovery 
Plan operations. The 63-page, illus- 
trated handbook is called “The Mar- 
shall Plan, A Program of Interna- 
tional Cooperation.” It explains the 
idea of the Marshall Plan, how it 
operates, and discusses opinion for 
and against the plan here and among 
Europeans. It also contains discus- 
sion questions and suggestions for 
further reading. 

The booklet was produced by Lewis 
Todd of the National Education As- 
sociation. Limited quantities of ‘The 
Marshall Plan, A Program of Inter- 
national Cooperation” are available 
free of charge from the Office of In- 
formation, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Baseball “Greats” 


Two new “baseball greats” have 
been added this year to the game’s 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, New 
York. They are Mel Ott and Jimmy 
Foxx. 

Ott, who spent 22 years with the 
New York Giants as outfielder and 
manager, is called the “all-time home 
run leader of the National League.” 
He has some 511 home runs to his 
credit. The left-handed batter began 
to play in major league games during 
the middle 1920’s, and “he set a Na- 
tional League mark every time he 
came to bat,” according to the AP. 

While Ott was making record hits 
for the Giants, another player, Jimmy 
Foxx, made a name for himself with 
the Philadelphia Athletics. Foxx 
helped his team win three pennants 
between 1929 and 1931. In 1932, he 
hit 58 home runs in one year—almost 
smashing Babe Ruth’s one-season rec- 
ord of 60 home runs. 

The nation’s sports writers, who 
make the annual selection of top base- 
ball players, voted overwhelmingly for 
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Aulis Sipponen of Finland 


sails off the new breath-taking Olympic jump. 


Mel Ott and Jimmy Foxx this year. 
To win this honor, a player must poll 
about three fourths of the votes cast 
by members of the Baseball Writer’s 
Association. Only players who have 
been active in baseball 25 years be- 
fore the selection is made are eligible. 

Baseball’s Hall of Fame was opened 
at Cooperstown in 1939. Some people 
claim that “America’s national game” 
was first played in this New York 
town, but others say this is not true. 
Among the names now in the memo- 
rial, are those of Babe Ruth, the 
“Home Run King,” George Sisler, 
pitcher and batting champion, Lou 
Gehrig, first baseman and outstanding 
batter, and many others. 


Sam Rayburn 


Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, has enjoyed a long 
career as a leading legislator. The 69- 
year-old Texas Representative has 
held the important job of Speaker 
longer than any other man in our 
history. He gained this distinction at 
the end of last month, when he passed 
the mark set by another great Amer- 
ican, Henry Clay. 

The “Great Kentuckian,” as Clay is 
often called, held the Speakership for 
a total of about 8 years, between 1811 
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Spring-like weather in winter recently lured big London 


crowds to the Royal Thames Yacht Club Challenge Trophy race up the Thames River. 


and 1825. Sam Rayburn took over the 
same job in 1940, and served every 
term of Congress since that time, ex- 
cept for a two-year period starting in 
1946. 

Both Clay and Rayburn made ideal 
presiding officers. Rayburn is widely 
praised for his fairness in directing 
the daily business of Congress, just as 
Clay was cited by his fellow congress- 
men. 

The similarity between the two 
leaders ends there, however. Physi- 
cally, Clay was a lanky long-haired 
man, whereas Rayburn, is stocky and 
bald. Clay’s life-long ambition was 
to become the nation’s President, 
while Rayburn is satisfied with the 
high post he now holds. In fact, Ray- 
burn decided early in life that his big 
aim was to become Speaker of the 
House. 

Though the Texas Representative 
has been Speaker longer than any 
other American, another congressman, 
Adolph Sabath, holds the record for 
uninterrupted service on Capitol Hill. 
Sabath, who is 84 years old, has been 
in office ever since his first election in 
1906. A short time ago, the Illinois 
legislator passed the former record set 
by Justin Morrill of Vermont, who 
died before completing his 44th year 
in Congress. 


Vital Korean Questions 


What next in Korea? Will the UN 
forces be able to regain control of all 
South Korea? If this happens, will 
the Chinese Communists agree to ne- 
gotiate on reasonable terms, or will 
they want to continue the struggle? 
If the Communists do not yield, will 
the UN follow up its action of brand- 
ing China as an “aggressor” with 
positive steps of punishment? 

These questions are being widely 
discussed as we go to press. Our mil- 
itary forces are making a determined 
bid to regain control of all South 
Korea, and the Chinese Communists 
are putting up strong resistance. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations is 
working along two lines: (1) A spe- 
cial committee, headed by Nasrollah 
Entezam of Iran, President of the 
General Assembly, is studying possi- 
ble ways of ending the struggle in 
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Korea; (2) steps are being considered 
to take economic action against the 
Chinese Communists if they do not 
agree to negotiate. 

Our government’s attitude is this: 
The door should always be kept open 
to China in case she changes her mind 
and agrees to discuss the Korean prob- 
lem at a conference table. 
she continues fighting, however, the 
UN should take every possible action 
to punish her and weaken her. Our 
officials feel that nations such as 
Britain and Belgium, which are known 
to be carrying on some trade with the 
Chinese Communists, should immedi- 
ately stop doing so. 

The British support us up to a point, 
but they still do not want to take 
action which might lead to a major 
war in the Far East. They think that, 
if they keep on trading a little with 
China, they may help in persuading 
her to adopt peaceful policies. 

India much further than 
Britain in trying to “appease” the 
Chinese Communists. She was op- 
posed to the UN action in branding 
China an aggressor, and she thinks 
the United States has not tried hard 
enough to understand China’s point of 
view. (Our government’s feeling is 
that there’s nothing to understand 
beyond the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munists have engaged in aggression 
and that if they are allowed to get 
away with it, no nation will be safe.) 

While our government hopes to keep 
the friendship of such nations as 
India, and while it does not want to 
divide the UN membership any more 
than is necessary, it nevertheless be- 
lieves that there must be a showdown 
as to whether or not this world organ- 
ization really intends to fight whole- 
heartedly against aggression. 


So long as 


goes 


Searching for Homes 


“Up to 60 million refugees are scat- 
tered over the world,” a recent report 
issued by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion During the last world 
war, and in the difficult years since 
that struggle, millions of people have 
been uprooted from their countries 
and homes. 


states. 
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TRAINING SHIPS ON LAND! 
Dam Neck, Virginia. 


From the deck of this “training 
The Navy has asked Congress for 18!»5 
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ship ashore” 


recruits 
million dollars to build more of these “land craft” for training 
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practice anti-aircraft gun firing at 


crews so that they will be ready to go directly to a real ship and into action when needed. 


The FPA, an educational, non-profit 
organization, made a detailed survey 
of the world’s homeless people. Dr. 
Fred Riggs, the director of the study, 
declared that he was “shocked” at the 
number of refugees who are being left 
without any care whatsoever. He was 
pleased, though, with the work being 
done by the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, a UN agency which cares 
for homeless Nevertheless, 
said Dr. Riggs, this is only a “small 
drop in the bucket.” 

It was found that during the past 
3% years of IRO’s operation, about 


persons. 


800,000 persons were placed in per- 
manent Another 500,000 
homeless people are still the 
care of the UN agency. According to 
the Foreign Policy Association study, 
this country has taken in about one- 
fourth of the people resettled by the 
IRO thus far. Others have found 
homes in Israel, Australia, Canada, 
and in many other countries. 

Next October, the International 
tefugee Organization plans to wind 
up its work, the 
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under 
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Editor: “I can’t buy your 
right now, but leave your address.’ 

Writer: “If you don’t buy this story, 
I won’t have any address.” 
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Lady to little boy: “So you’re go- 
ing to be a pilot when you grow up.” 
“Yes, I am. I want to fly over 
Johnny’s house and drop bricks on 











DEMPSEY IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Brought the television schedule for this 
evening. Checked off the programs that 
look interesting.” 


Another thing a woman never does 
is to glance at her reflection in a show 

yindow when passing. 

Now we would like to hear a fairy 

ry from you. 

* * * 

“Dad, what is an efficiency expert?” 

small boy asked his father. 

“An efficiency expert, my son, is a 
chap smart enough to tell you how to 
run your business and too smart to 
start one of his own.” 


* * * 


Guest: “Thank you for letting me 
take your umbrella, but what an un- 
usual handle it has.” 

Host: “Yes, it’s an invention of 
mine—unless it is returned in three 
days, it explodes.” 


* * * 


First Farmer: “I don’t like the way 
that horse I bought from you always 
keeps his head down.” 

Second Farmer: “He’s showing his 
shame because of the low price you 
paid for him.” 


refugees to a new and sn 
—the High Commissioner's 
After making 
refugee study, Dr. Riggs 
that the UN office 
able to handle the gigantic 


Refugees. 


new 
task 

He called upon 
the nations of the world to support a 
“great new effort” to help the home- 
less people everywhere. 


remains to be done.” 


Educated Australians 


The large country of Australia has 
an unusual educational program by 
which about 18,000 youths, who live 
far from cities and towns, can go to 
Many of 
Australians have never gone to class- 


school these school-age 
rooms, and their lessons come right 
into their homes. 

Every week the postman brings new 
school work to the pupils and takes 
the finished lessons to special schools 
Each of Aus- 
tralia’s six provinces, or states, has a 


where they are graded. 
correspondence school which teaches 
those young people who live too far 
away from the regular schools to at- 
tend 

The Australian youths seem to en- 
joy their school-by-mail studies. They 
eagerly await the postman when he 
brings the graded papers and the next 
lesson. They also look forward to the 
friendly advice and remarks which 
they find written on their homework. 
Though the pupils rarely see their 
teachers, they can often hear them on 
special radio broadcasts which are 
given at certain intervals. 

This educational program has been 
sarried on ever since the first World 
War. At first, only a few subjects 
were taught, but now a full school pro- 
gram is offered. Even sewing, cook- 
ing and handicraft work are included 
in the courses. 

The entire school-by-mail program 
is provided free of cost. Because of 
this, many adults take advantage of 
their country’s public correspondence 
schools. 


classes. 


The people of Helsinki, Finland, 
recently enjoyed a reindeer rodeo. 
The show, staged by Laplanders from 
northern Finland, opened with a 
reindeer parade. Races between rein- 


deer and horses also were featured. 
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not burn 
stances do not pass t 
3. That argument is d (valid 
(a) ridiculous (b) hard to understand 
(c) important (d 
4. The pe 
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pheral (pé-rif’er-il 
slums (b) the 
residential sections (c) the surround- 
ing edges (d) the shopping districts 
5. The report is written in ponder- 
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cumbersome (b 
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ous style. (a) heavy and 
interesting and read- 
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witty and humorous. 


confusing (d) 


6. A substance which has therapeu- 
tic (thér’uh-pi’tik) qualities is 
in (a) 
atomic 
cleaning garments. 

7. They 
ed) on the project. 
ful (b) failed (c) 
(d) disagreed. 

8. On this their 
diverge (di-vurj’). (a) are in agree- 
ment different directions 
(c) are startling (d) are not unusual. 


used 
making 
making glue (d) 


curing ailments (b) 
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were success- 
together 


collaborated 
(a) 
worked 


issue, opinions 


(b) go in 


Tantamount. As we indicated in 
a vocabulary column some time ago, 
this word means “equivalent.” It 
comes down to us from the Latin 
tantum, meaning “so much” or “as 
much,” and the Old French amonter— 
source of our word “amount.” 

If one political party dominates a 
state, then nomination for governor 
by that party is tantamount to elec- 
tion. In other words, it amounts to 
as much as election. 
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Question of Lowering the Voting Age Is Studied 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Either proposal, if adopted, would 
represent an important new step for 
the federal government. Up to the 
present time, it has been left to the 
states to fix the voting age for all their 
citizens. The measures advocated by 
Representatives Hall and Klein would 
set up federal laws on the subject. 

Many observers who would other- 
wise agree to lowering the voting age 
may oppose these measures now before 
Congress, because they do not want to 
see new restrictions put upon the 
rights of the states. “If there is to 
be a change in the voting age,” such 
persons argue, “let the states do it for 
themselves—as Georgia has already 
done.” 

Most discussions about the teen-age 
vote issue, however, are likely to cen- 
ter simply on whether it would be wise 
to lower the age requirement, regard- 
less of how this might be accomplished. 

What new limit is preferred by peo- 
ple who want to change the voting 
age? Some Americans regard 19 or 
20 as the proper minimum, but 18 is 
more frequently advocated. Here are 
the main arguments used in support of 
enabling citizens to vote at an earlier 
age than they are now able to do: 


“Times Have Changed” 


“There is no special magic about 21. 
Our colonists began using that age to 
signify that a person was ready to 
take part in public affairs because the 
British before them used it. Later, 
the framers of the Constitution did 
not place any limit on voting age at 
all, but left the matter up to the states. 
Not all countries use 21 as the age at 
which a person reaches full citizen- 
ship. In Brazil and several other 
Latin American nations, for instance, 
young people may cast ballots when 
they reach 18. 

“The practice of allowing 18-year- 
olds to vote is working out satisfac- 
torily in Georgia. That state lowered 
its age limit in 1943, and most Geor- 
gians are reported to be contented 
with the change. . 

“The time has come for the rest of 
our country to break away from the 
traditional age of 21. Conditions are 
much different now from what they 
were when 21 was agreed upon, and 
we should recognize this fact. 


GIRLS OF 18 IN GEORGIA registering to vote. 


“In the first place, young people are 
fully capable of becoming voters at 18. 
Although thousands go on to college, 
the majority of them have completed 
their school careers and are beginning 
to earn their livings. They take re- 
sponsibilities at work and at home. 

“High school graduates, whether 
they plan to go on to college or go to 
work, are better informed about cur- 
rent affairs than are many older 
adults. They have been studying 
about the workings of our government 
and of their city and state govern- 
ments. Through their classes, they 
have kept in close touch with the prob- 
lems of our nation and of the world. 

“If they could become voters at 
about the time they leave high school, 
they could begin to use the knowledge 
they have gained. It would enable 
them to be more intelligent voters. 
On the other hand, when they have to 
wait about three years to cast their 
first ballots, they lose interest in pub- 
lic affairs. What is more, college stu- 
dents would have greater interest in 
their courses if they were permitted 
to vote at election time. 

“Voting by 18-year-olds would have 
a good effect on candidates for office. 
The young people would be in the 
habit of asking questions and demand- 
ing reasons before they would decide 
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to support candidates or parties. Not 
having lost interest in public affairs, 
they would be eager to check up on 
candidates and to vote. 

“Thus, the young people’s participa- 
tion in voting would be wholesome for 
our country. On the other hand, there 
is no reason for anyone to fear that we 
would be ‘turning the country entirely 
over to the youth.’ Voters in the 18- 
through-20 group would be greatly 
outnumbered by older citizens. 

“Our democracy will be strength- 
ened if younger people are permitted 
to vote. In general, our teen-age citi- 
zens already have a deep sense of loy- 
alty to this nation, but their loyalty 
would be even stronger if they received 
the ballot earlier than at present. 


The Draft 


“Eighteen-year-olds were drafted 
for military service during World War 
II, and our government may dip into 
that age group again in the present 
emergency. If a person is considered 
old enough to undergo the rigors of 
military life, if he is considered old 
enough to help defend his country, 
then surely he should be regarded as 
old enough to vote. Youthful members 
of the armed forces are proving their 
qualifications as adult citizens of the 
United States.” 

These, in general, are the views of 
those who favor a reduction in the 
voting age. Americans who opposed 
such a change argue their case in the 
following manner: 

“Giving the ballot at a lower age 
would not necessarily make us a more 
democratic or progressive nation. 
Certain democracies have higher vot- 
ing ages than we do. In the Nether- 
lands, for example, people cannot vote 
until they reach 23. Citizens of Den- 
mark can vote for a few officials at the 
age of 23, for a great many more at 
25, and for the rest at 35. 

“Young people under 21 have not 
gained the judgment which a voter 
should have. While many of them have 
finished school, they have not yet set- 
tled down. The majority are barely 
gaining a little experience at their first 
jobs, or are entering military service, 
and they will move about a great deal 
before they settle down permanently 
to one occupation. 

“Between 18 and 21, they will add 
to the knowledge which they have 
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Georgia is the only state where 18, instead of 21, is the beginning voting age. 


gained in school. Whether they con- 
tinue their formal education, get 
civilian jobs, or go into the military 
service, they will learn more about 
serving their country, and about co- 
operating with others. They need this 
practical experience before they vote. 

“While young people today attend 
school more years on an average than 
did the young people of past genera- 
tions, we also live in a more difficult 
time. In the simple pioneer days and 
for years afterward, it was easier to 
understand public problems. In to- 
day’s complicated world, young people 
need as much preparation and experi- 
ence as they can obtain. 

“Many teen-agers, if allowed to vote, 
would fail to use independent judg- 
ment. Large numbers of them would 
simply vote as their parents do. 

“It is, in fact, doubtful whether 
today’s 18-year-olds are as mature as 
were those of older generations. Many 
years ago, when the United States was 
largely a rural nation, children got an 
early start in helping to earn a fam- 
ily’s living. They did chores, helped 
tend the crops, and so on. They 
learned to accept responsibilities 
while they were very young. 

“At present, of course, there are 
many youths who have part-time jobs 
in stores or elsewhere, and who take 
responsibilities around the home. But, 
in general, the tendency is toward 


sheltering young people longer now 


than formerly. As a result, they do 
not ‘grow up’ as quickly. This is not 
necessarily a harmful situation, but it 
is a reason for refusing to lower the 
voting age. 

“The fact that we draft men under 
21 is not a good reason for lowering 
the voting age. Teen-agers and 20- 
year-olds have made excellent war 
records. They have the youth, the 
strength, the courage, and the me- 
chanical ability to be good soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen. But this does not 
prove that teen-agers have the experi- 
ence which good voters need.” 

Regardless of the outcome of this 
dispute, young people can and should 
give careful attention to the great 
problems and issues that our country 
faces. Thus they can exert influence 
on public opinion, and can be prepared 
to use the ballot wisely when they 
reach voting age—whatever that age 
may be. 
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Science News 











A jet pilot who has to bail out of 
his plane need not fear a head injury 
if he is wearing a new type of helmet 
with a plastic visor. The helmet fits 
tightly over the flyer’s head and face, 
and the plastic visor locks in place. 
Even when the plane is at a high alti- 
tude and traveling 400 miles an hour, 
the helmet will not blow off. 


A pretty weed called halogeton is 
killing many sheep in our West. At 
present, agricultural experts at the 
University of Idaho are trying to de- 
termine the best method of getting rid 
of the dangerous plant. Halogeton 
spreads like wildfire, for each of its 
blossoms contains thousands of seeds. 
The wind carries them for many miles 
so it is not long before a new area 
is covered with the weed. Scientists 
say that an acid in the plant poisons 
the sheep. 


California is proving to be a treas- 
ure chest of rare minerals, the Depart- 
ment of Interior reports. Government 
surveys show that in an area six miles 
long and two miles wide near Baker, 
California, there are deposits of rare 
minerals now urgently needed in de- 
fense production. 

The minerals, popularly known as 
flints, are needed in making tracer 
bullets, luminescent shells, various al- 
loys, and high-grade steel. They are 
valuable in atomic research, also. 

The Department of Interior plans 
to probe the deposits in order to find 
out how large they are. Scientists say 
that if a deposit proves to be 100 feet 
deep, it may produce 50,000 tons of the 
rare earth minerals. 


LAS 


new jet inter- 
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THE DOUGLAS XF4D, 
ceptor plane for the Navy. It’s designed 
for take-off by catapult from carrier 
ships. It can climb quickly to the upper 
atmosphere to intercept an enemy before 
he reaches a position to attack fleet or 
ground installations, the Navy announces 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has developed a new autopilot which 
will enable jet fighter pilots to guide 
their planes with split-second accu- 
racy. The device will be installed in 
the F-94-C jets now being built for 
our Air Force. 

Controls which once called for about 
50 pounds of pressure will be worked 
with the finger tips. Even though the 
plane is traveling at very high speeds, 
the autopilot will enable the flyer to 
take steep dives, turns, and loops with 
ease. 


Aerial surveys made recently show 
that only 32 whooping cranes are 
wintering in Texas. Last year 36 
cranes were sighted there. Wildlife 
experts fear that the rare birds may 
be getting scarcer, and another sur- 
vey will be made in an effort to locate 
the missing four. 


—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


IN LIBYA, a farmer and his son prepare the sandy soil for planting 
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With United Nations Help, North African Kingdom Is Setting 


Up an Independent and 


HE former Italian colony of 

Libya, in northern Africa along 
the Mediterranean Sea, is starting to 
run its own government. The United 
Nations is rapidly curtailing its ad- 
ministration of the Moslem land, 
which has a population of more than 
a million, including hooded Arabs who 
still roam the deserts on camels. 

Libya already has a temporary na- 
tional assembly, which elected a king 
to be the head of state in December 
1950. A constitution, guaranteeing 
democratic methods of government 
under the king, is now being written. 
A temporary government is to be set 
up this spring. By January 1, 1952, 
the UN is to withdraw all its super- 
visory powers. 

The new king, Emir Sayed Moham- 
med Idriss el Senussi, is a bearded, 
scholarly looking man with glasses. 
He heads the Senussi tribe, whose 
members are famous for their bravery 
and for strict observance of Moslem 
religious teachings. Many of King 
Emir’s tribesmen fought for the 
Allies against Germany and Italy in 
bitter Libyan desert battles during 
World War II. The new monarch is 
cordial toward our country and the 
western European nations. 

The United States and her allies are 
counting upon King Emir’s coopera- 
tion in building up western defenses 
against communism. Libya, with sev- 
eral fine ports, is valuable as a naval 
base for controlling large areas of the 
Mediterranean. It would also be im- 
portant as an air base in case of war 
with Russia. 

The independence that Libya is now 
beginning to assume has taken hun- 
dreds of years to achieve. The region 
was settled in ancient times by Greeks 
and Phoenicians; later, it was held by 
Egyptians, Romans, and, from the 
16th century until 1911, by the Turks. 
Italy won Libya by war in that year 
and ruled it until 1943, when the west- 
ern allies shattered Italian-German 
allies in Africa during the second 
World War. 

Great Britain administered Libya 
from 1943 until the UN assumed 
supervision of the area in 1949. 

More than 679,000 square miles in 
area, Libya is about 21% times as large 
as Texas. Most of the population 


Democratic Government 


lives along the 1,300 miles of Medi- 
terranean seacoast. The land is fer- 
tile, the climate is warm, and there is 
adequate rain in the crop-growing 
season; so farming is the major oc- 
cupation. Barley is the chief crop, 
and vegetables also are 
grown. Sheep, goats, and camels are 
raised. 

Behind the coastal areas, there is, 
first, a belt of dry plateau; then a line 
of fertile watered by under- 
ground springs; and, finally, the great 
expanses of rocky desert and sand 
dunes. Almond, apricot, orange, and 
date trees are to be found in the 
oases. Permanent communities have 
been developed in several of these 
“green spots.” 

Tripoli, with a population of 125,- 
000, is Libya’s capital and largest city. 
It is a market for ostrich feathers, 
which are taken to the city by camel 
caravans from central Africa. The 
feathers are shipped from Tripoli to 
Londen and Paris, where they are 
bought up eagerly by leading makers 
of women’s hats. 

Industrially, however, Libya is prob- 
ably best known for its elaborately de- 
signed rugs, which we usually call 
oriental rugs. 

Tripoli has a fine harbor and was 
used in the 17th and 18th centuries 
by the famous Barbary pirates, who 
plundered in the Mediterranean Sea 
area in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Although its population is less than 
5,000, Tobruk maintains one of the 
best ports in all Africa. It was the 
scene of major fighting during World 
War II. 


numerous 


oases 
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Readers Say— 











If you ask any German whether or 
not he favors rearming Germany, he 
will answer: “Yes, but 


This is because most of us believe that 


without me!” 


the Russians are so strong that there 
We dis- 


fear the 


is nobody able to stop them. 
like 


sians. 


communism and Rus- 
when we are 
that the military power of 
ern allies is strong enough, 


However, convinced 
the 


and Ger- 


west- 


man soldiers can help stop aggression 
before our country is 
shall assent to rearmament without 
hesitation. But, until the United 
States and the western European na- 
tions 


oc¢ upied, we 


are than now, it is 


absurd to rearm Germany. 


stronger 


A GERMAN STUDENT 
* - + 


The war in Indo-China is approach- 
ing a critical stage. I agree with sug- 
gestions that we send military aid to 
the French, but I do not agree that we 
should send strong military forces 
Instead of that, my suggestion is that 
we send enough military supplies to 
support the French. Many of their 
bombers are out of date and highly 
vulnerable to modern with 
which the Communists are being sup- 
plied. 


weapons 


JOHN SHEARON, 
Norfolk, Virginia 


* * * 


3ecause Chinese Communist forces 
are temporarily driving UN troops 
back in Korea, there is some talk 
among high officials about withdraw- 
ing from Korea entirely. This would 
be disastrous. We should stand up 
and fight the Communists for the 
same reason that a boy would stand up 
and fight a big bully who picked on 
someone smaller. 

The Communists fight nations 
smaller than they, such as Korea, to 
get what they want. They are out to 
conquer the world. Some people here 
in the United States don’t even recog- 
nize the fact. We must take a stand 
against communism now. 

RONALD STREULI, 
Cumberland, Wisconsin 


* * * 


I agree with the proposal of Mr. 
Paul Banfield in the January 22 issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER in re- 
gard to the drafting of all 18-year-old 
boys leaving high school next June. 
I think that one year of military train- 
ing would be sufficient. If a boy 
wanted to go on to college he could 
take an ROTC course. 

I don’t think that ex-servicemen 
who are in the draft age group should 
be called until the nation’s manpower 
supply is exhausted. It would be very 
unfair to them. 

LEROY AIKEN, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


* * * 


I believe that it is a good idea to go 
right ahead helping other countries 
economically, because in the long run 
it will help us. For one thing, our 
trade will benefit since the other na- 
tions will be able to buy more of our 
products. Ropert KING, 

Millwood, West Virginia 
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Career for Tomorrow 


As a Pharmacist 


F long hours in the biology or chem- 

istry lab go by swiftly for you, if 
measuring small quantities of chemi- 
cals is a delight and not a chore, if you 
just naturally keep your laboratory 
desk neat and clean, then you may find 
that pharmacy offers you a rewarding 
career. The field is not yet over- 
crowded, working conditions are good, 
salaries are fairly high, and there 
are opportunities for both men and 
women. 

To enjoy the work, though, you 
must have an aptitude for the sciences. 
You must also be accurate and thor- 
oughly dependable. One slight slip in 
making up a prescription might cost 
someone his life—and it would surely 
cost you your professional career. 

Most of the nation’s pharmacists 
are employed by retail drugstores. A 
few work in hospitals, for drug manu- 
facturers, or with agencies of the fed- 
eral, state or local governments. The 
armed forces (which are, of course, 
branches of the federal government) 
also need pharmacists. 

The duties vary according to the 
particular job a pharmacist has, but 
basically he or she is trained to pre- 
pare drugs, medicines, vaccines, and 
serums according to formulas. 

In a retail store, a pharmacist also 
does some selling. A person who works 
for a drug manufacturer may carry 
out research projects to develop new 
drugs. Pharmacists employed by gov- 
ernment agencies may work chiefly on 
programs related to the enforcement 
of drug and narcotic laws. 

To become a pharmacist, you must 
have a high school education and four 
years study in a college of pharmacy. 


The admission requirements of these 
colleges are similar to those of liberal 
arts institutions, except perhaps for 
the greater emphasis on science and 
mathematics. In high school, then, 
you should take whatever courses are 
available in these fields, plus history, 
social science, English, and a foreign 
language. 

Your college course will include some 
general subjects, such as English, 
other languages, and possibly history. 
Most of your time, though, will be 
taken up with the study of the ad- 
vanced sciences—organic chemistry, 
quantitative analysis, bacteriology, 
pharmacology, and the like. 

After you have completed your edu- 
cation, you must be licensed by the 
state in which you want to work. Re- 
quirements for the license usually are 
(1) graduation from an approved 
school of pharmacy, (2) a 1-year ap- 
prenticeship, and (3) the passing of 
written and practical examinations. 

There are opportunities in the field 
for advancement. A pharmacist who 
enjoys work in a retail drugstore may 
eventually own a store. A person who 
is associated with a drug manufac- 
turer may become a leading research 
pharmacist, or he may turn to the 
selling side of the business. A phar- 
macist who has a flair for writing 
may find a good position with a maga- 
zine or advertising agency in the field. 

As with any profession, pharmacy 
has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages. The strict requirements 
of accuracy make the work unattrac- 
tive to persons who do not like detailed 
activity. The pharmacist spends most 
of his day on his feet, a requirement 


a 
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PHARMACIST in his laboratory 


some people might not like. And, 
finally, as in any profession or trade, 
unless one advances to the higher 
rungs of the ladder, the work may 
become routine. 

Salaries for licensed pharmacists 
vary from job to job and from place 
to place. In a retail drugstore a be- 
ginner will earn from $50 to $60 a 
week, and an experienced person can 
earn as much as $150 a week. In hos- 
pitals salaries vary from $2,500 to 
$6,000 a year. Salesmen earn from 
$200 to $500 a month, with expenses. 
Pharmacists who work for manufac- 
turing concerns may earn only $40 a 
week to start, but they may eventually 
get as much as $10,000 to $25,000 a 
year. A pharmacist who owns a re- 
tail drugstore may make from $2,000 
to $50,000 a year. Federal salaries 
range from $3,000 to $7,000 a year. 

The highest salaries all along the 
line go only to a few of the exception- 
ally well qualified people. 

Additional information on this field 
can be secured from the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 
y Pe 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 





Historical Backgrounds - - - 


EW of us are likely to have realized 
that the draft, which Congress has 
been debating so vigorously in the 
past few weeks, is a very ancient 
method of obtaining soldiers in time 


of emergency. The draft—selective 
service—goes back to Biblical times 
in world history, and to colonial days 
in the story of our nation. 

In a booklet on the history of the 
draft, Lieutenant Colonel Irving Hart, 
who is on the U. S. Selective Serv- 
ice staff, says that the first chapter 
of Numbers, a book of the Bible, re- 
cords that Moses and Aaron registered 
and classified 603,550 men for military 
service, 

In this country, Colonel Hart notes, 
the early colonists adopted the English 
system; it operated on the principle 
that every able-bodied citizen was obli- 
gated to keep himself armed and ready 
to fight when called upon. Up to the 
time of the American Revolution, more 
than 650 laws and regulations were 
passed in the colonies to provide for 
conscription of manpower in one way 
or another. 

The Continental Congress, when the 
American dispute with England be- 
came serious, asked the colonies to 
organize all physically fit men between 
the ages of 16 and 50 into militia com- 
panies. Militia soldiers were used by 
George Washington in forming the 
army that eventually won independ- 
ence for the colonies and led to the 
birth of the United States. 


Washington found the militia sys- 
tem far from satisfactory, Colonel 
Hart says in his draft history. Lack 
of central control over the drafting of 
the militia troops made it difficult for 
Washington to plan for an efficient 
army. He had to keep asking the colo- 
nies each time he needed more men. 
The militia system, says Colonel Hart, 
was wasteful and ineffective. The 
best troops Washington had were 
those who enlisted voluntarily for the 
duration of the war. 

Recognizing the inefficiency of the 
militia system, controlled by the colo- 
nies and later by the states, Washing- 
ton asked Congress for federal con- 
scription when he became the coun- 


WIDE WORLD 
IN WORLD WAR I, Newton D. Baker, 
as Secretary of War, drew the number of 
the first draftee 


The Draft 


try’s first President. Washington 
wanted to train all men between the 
ages of 18 and 25 and thus develop a 
reservoir of manpower. Congress re- 
fused to adopt Washington’s recom- 
mendations; it also turned down later 
requests by Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison for a military training pro- 
gram. 

During the War of 1812, the United 
States was unable to get enough volun- 
teer enlistees and once again had to 
turn to the state militias. The result, 
Colonel Hart writes, was that ‘“‘the ex- 
periences of revolution and colonial 
days were repeated again. Raw, un- 
trained troops, led by incompetent 
officers, were pushed into battles with 
disastrous results.” 

Both the Northern and the Southern 
governments adopted a draft system 
during the Civil War. The story of 
that draft, Colonel Hart writes, “is 
one of bungling, mismanagement, 
graft, and bloodshed (there were anti- 
draft riots).””. Men with money could 
buy exemption from the draft, so the 
draft law fell most heavily on the 
poor. 

It was not until World War I that 
the United States developed a just and 
effective draft system, based on the 
principle of federal supervision along 
with cooperation by the states and 
communities. The same system was 
used in World War II, and it seems to 
have become our permanent method for 
raising large armies. 





Study Guide 


Voting Age 











1. What state permits young people 
to vote when they are 18 years of age? 

2. What amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution has been suggested in regard 
to the voting age? 

3. Describe 
that has been 
voting age. 


briefly another 
made for 


proposal 
reducing the 


4. Up to the present time, who has 
been responsible for fixing the age at 
which people may vote? 


5. Give the arguments for permitting 
young people to vote when they are 18. 

6. What arguments are made for re- 
taining the present age? 

7. At what ages do people in Denmark 
and the Netherlands first take part in 
elections? 


Discussion 


1. Are you in favor of the constitu- 
tional amendment that has been sug- 
gested as a means of lowering the voting 
age? Why or why not? 

2. Do you think the age for voting 
should be lowered for young men eligible 
for the draft, even if the age is kept at 
21 for other young people? Give your 
reasons. 


Rival Systems 


1. In what outstanding ways is our 
economic system operated differently 
from that of Soviet Russia? 

2. Compare the 
the two countries. 


living standards of 

3. What world trend concerning own- 
ership and control of industries has been 
occurring in recent years? What do 
most Americans think of this trend? 

4. Compare Britain’s political and eco- 
nomic systems with those of Russia and 
of the United States. 

5. List five of the freedoms which 
are enjoyed by citizens of democratic 
countries but are denied to the people 
in Communist-dominated lands. 

6. What Soviet characteristic is the 
greatest stumbling block in the way of 
our getting along with Russia? 


Discussion 


In your opinion, must the present 
world struggle result in all-out war, or 
is it possible for the countries that follow 
different systems to find a way of get- 
ting along together? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Explain briefly how the School Sav- 
ings program operates. 

2. How has the purpose of our foreign 
aid program changed in recent months? 

3. Where is baseball’s Hall of Fame? 

4. Has the world’s refugee problem 
been solved? Explain. 

5. What kind of showdown have we 
tried to bring about in the United Na- 
tions with respect to the Korean crisis? 
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Pronunciation 


Emir Sayed Mohammed Idriss el Se- 
nussi—uh-meér’ sa’yéd m6-ham’éd é-dris’ 
el sé-nii’si 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) abnormal; 2. (d) other sub- 
stances do not pass through it; 3. (d) 
sound; 4. (c) the surrounding edges; 
5. (a) heavy and cumbersome; 6. (a) 
curing ailments; 7. (c) worked to- 
gether; 8. (b) go in different direc- 
tions. 





